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THE HOENTSCHEL COLLECTION 

ON the twenty-second of May 
the daily papers of this city an- 
nounced that Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan had purchased M. 
Georges Hoentschers collection of objects 
of decorative art in Paris, and had pre- 
sented a large part of it to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. They stated that the 
purchase had been made some months 
before, but that for certain reasons, 
which were variously assigned, the news 
of it had been withheld. These an- 
nouncements, which were true so far as 
the more important facts were concerned, 
have forestalled the intention of the 
Museum, which was to defer a public 
statement of the acquisition until a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the collection, to be 
prepared by M. Hoentschel, should be re- 
ceived, and a detailed account, based upon 
his authority, could be published with full 
illustrations, this plan being in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Morgan. Unfortu- 
nately the catalogue has not yet arrived, 
but as the reports of both the purchase and 
the gift have now been so extensively circu- 
lated, it seems advisable that the Museum 
should waive its original plan, and publish 
at once at least a summary statement, 
based upon such data as it already 
possesses; leaving a fuller and more 
accurate description for some future oc- 
casion, possibly the time when the col- 
lection shall • have been unpacked and 
placed on exhibition, which for reasons 
that will be explained presently, is not 
likely to be for a year or two. 

M. Georges Hoentschel is an architect 
of distinction in Paris. Although his 
work has been largely decorative in char- 
acter, the title "decorator" is hardly 
dignified enough to indicate its scope, 
which has been to a great extent the res- 
toration and construction of interiors, 
both religious and secular, of two periods 
— the Gothic and the eighteenth century. 
In connection with his work, and follow- 
ing his own tastes, with opportunities of a 
wholly exceptional nature, he amassed a 
collection of objects illustrating French 
decorative art of the two periods named, 



which for size as well as quality, is not 
equalled by that of any other private 
collector, while in the examples of eigh- 
teenth-century carved wood-work, it is 
agreed by those who know the collection 
that no public museum can compare with 
it. 

In the gallery which he built to house 
this collection, in the Boulevard Flandrin, 
the two departments were kept entirely 
distinct, the upper floor being devoted to 
the eighteenth century, the lower to 
Gothic art. Of the former the accom- 
panying illustrations give but an incom- 
plete idea; and it would be impossible to 
show it adequately without reproducing 
every wall and corner of the alcoves with 
which the central hall is flanked, crowded 
as they were until the recent removal 
of the collection, with eighteenth-century 
boiseries of every size and description 
characteristic of the reigns of Louis XV 
and Louis XVI, many with their original 
colors and gilding still fresh upon them. 
Among the specimens of woodwork are 
not only the garlands, festoons and other 
individual ornaments which were attached 
to walls, but brackets, frames, screens, 
pedestals, balustrades, newel-posts, chairs, 
tables, cabinets, doors, over-doors, and 
panels, — the last ranging from the small 
plaques inserted in a wall to give a dec- 
orative accent to some portion of it, to 
the panelled linings of entire walls, of 
which one example is reproduced on p. 97, 
showing imitation book-cases filled with 
dummy books, or more literally book- 
backs, as the originators of this type of 
decoration found only the most decorative 
part of the books necessary to their pur- 
pose, and used nothing more. Many of 
these wood-carvings have an added in- 
terest from the fact that they come from 
historical buildings, but pending the 
arrival of the catalogue referred to we 
are not in a position to give more definite 
information in regard to them. 

Another important and possibly unique 
feature of this department of the col- 
lection is a large quantity of ormolu 
decorations, such as were affixed to fur- 
niture, which are known to have been 
made by the most famous designers of 
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THE HOENTSCHEL COLLECTION — EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SECTION (DETAIL) 



the period. Of these, which are num- 
bered by hundreds, the illustration on 
p. 99 gives a representative selection. 
For ornament upon a small scale they 
will offer designers an inexhaustible 
supply of suggestion and inspiration. 
A number of paintings of the same cen- 
tury are included, but so far as the Mu- 
seum has been advised, these were selected 
for their decorative effect, and do not 
include masterpieces of the period. 



The Gothic section is equally illustra- 
tive of the decorative art of its period, but 
in conformity with the character of that 
period it is much more serious in spirit, 
and ecclesiastical work has a large share 
in it. There are several fine sets of 
choir stalls, beautifully carved, eight 
pairs of stone columns, a large, carved 
stone mantelpiece, furniture — domestic as 
well as ecclesiastical — panels and other 
details. There are also many pieces of 
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sculpture, large and small, in various 
materials, of which it is impossible to give 
a satisfactory description here, as the 
photographs taken of the collection in 
its Paris home, which form the principal 
basis of the present account, do not show 
them with sufficient clearness. Finally 
there are several splendid pieces of Gothic 
tapestry, one of them similar in character 
to those which the Museum recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Morgan. 

This collection was purchased by Mr. 
Morgan during his visit to Paris in the 
spring of 1906. Soon afterwards he 
formally presented to the Museum all 
the objects in the eighteenth -century 
section, as described above, and announc- 
ed that he would deposit the entire Gothic 
section in the Museum as a loan for an 
indefinite period. Both gift and loan 
having been accepted by the Trustees, 
orders were given for the packing and 
shipment; and during the past season 
the cases have been arriving in more or 
less regular consignments, until, on the 
twenty-first of May the last was received, 
and the collection, in 364 packing cases, 
is now stored in the basement, — for how 
long a period? 

This brings us to the question of its 
installation. From the time when it was 
known that the Museum was soon to 
receive this large and important accession, 
the consideration of the place and manner 
of its arrangement for exhibition has 
offered one of the most interesting and 
difficult problems that we have had to 
meet. It was obvious that the present 
building, already overcrowded, could not 
be made to furnish space for its display. 
The extension which is now being erected 
on Fifth Avenue, having been planned and 
begun before the gift was' made, is not 
well adapted to receive it, and is urgently 
needed to provide for the growth and re- 
arrangement of other collections. More- 
over, the Trustees and officials of the 
Museum are agreed that it is no longer 
desirable or consistent with its best in- 
terests that special gifts, however valu- 
able, should be segregated in rooms by 
themselves, when there are other objects 
of the same class or character in other 



parts of the Museum. Such a method 
of display is fatal to the systematic ar- 
rangement and organization of a museum, 
while experience has shown that it pro- 
duces only vexation in the minds of those 
who come here to study the collections 
intelligently and seriously. No one has 
entered more heartily into this view than 
Mr. Morgan himself. Far from seeking to 
place any restrictions upon the exhibition 
of his gift, he has expressly stated his de- 
sire that it should be made the nucleus of 
a great collection of decorative art, and 
has asked that when the Hoentschel col- 
lection is displayed, the objects shall 
be placed upon the walls with such free- 
dom of spacing that other things of a 
similar character may be hung among 
them as they accumulate. Therefore, 
and largely at his initiative, it has been 
determined that this collection shall form 
the beginning of a Department of Euro- 
pean Decorative Art, which is to be 
installed in a section of the building de- 
signed and constructed especially for it. 
Like the other parts of the building, 
this section will be constructed by the City, 
which has already given its consent and 
made the necessary appropriation. The 
plans have been prepared by McKim, 
Mead and White, under the direction 
of the Trustees, by whom they have been 
approved, and the work of excavating for 
the foundations is now well under way. 
The site of this section is on the north 
side of the building, to the rear of the 
new extension on Fifth Avenue, and 
parallel to it. It will be entered from 
the room which at present contains the 
Olympia casts, the line which it is to 
follow being intended as the central axis 
of the completed Museum from north to 
south. A more detailed account of the 
structure may be left for a future occasion, 
but this much has been told in order to 
explain to the members and friends of 
the Museum why its new and splendid 
acquisition cannot be exhibited at once, 
and why we must ask them to share the 
patience which the officials are expected 
to display, until Fate and the builders 
combine in our favor. 

E. R. 
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